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DECORATIVE FOLLIES. 
Sir: One of the first rules laid down by teachers of decorative 
art is the necessity of appropriateness of ornament to the object 
designed to be ornamented. And yet, in spite of the long strug- 
gle such teachers have been making to disseminate their doctrines', 
in spite of the countless books and articles that have been 
printed on the subject, in the face of the Societies of Decorative 
Art and all their efforts, we daily see and hear of such monstrosi- 
ties in household adornment as make the despair of earnest 
workers. One goes into a bazaar on Fourteenth Street to be 
confronted by circular plaques of maroon velvet painted with 
sprawling flowers, or decorated with applique" sun-flowers made 
of silk and velvet ; one sees gravely recommended by writers on 
household art, mantel draperies of " Madras muslin, tied with 
satin bows and bunches of artificial lilies," and a mat, to lay upon 
the tea-board beneath the cups in use, of " orange velvet edged 
with lace." In the window of a prominent dealer are displayed 
toilet-sets where the neck of the ewer is encircled with a ceramic 
representation of pink satin ribbon ending in a jaunty bow. 
Gilt wheelbarrows filled with growing ferns are adopted with 
enthusiasm by novelty hunters, for the centre of the dinner table, 
and gilt milking-stools flounced with satin are suggested as 
drawing-room ornaments I 

C. C. H., New York. 



AMERICAN ETCHERS AND PAINTERS IN 
LONDON. 

• Needle and Burin, Boston.— You are mistaken. The work 
of some Americans at the recent exhibition of the Society of Paint- 
er-Etchers, was highly commended by the London press. The 
Athenaeum speaking of Mr. Farrer's work said : " ' Woods in 
Winter ' illustrates the intricacy of birch boughs and twigs with 
rare delicacy and breadth. The drawing of the stems is capital. 
The effect is solemn. His ' Ely Cathedral ' could hardly be 
better — a noble and monumental piece' of work." The same 
high critical authority said: "'The Market Slip, St. John's, 
New Brunswick,' with fishing boats aground, the work ofMr. C. 
A. Piatt, is one of half-a-dozen capital specimens of draughts- 
manship by him. It is careful, but rather flat. ' Portland, on 
the St. John.' is good, but uninteresting." The Daily Globe 
said: "'Low Tide, Bay of Fundy,' is, perhaps, the best of 
many excellent etchings, all remarkable for their depth and 
luminous quality of tone, by Mr. Stephen Parrish, an American 
artist." These are notices which happen to have come under 
our observation, and we do not doubt that there were others 
equally favorable. Certainly we have, nothing to complain of in 
the treatment accorded to American artists in England. We 
must not forget that Mark Smith, William Magrath.and George 
H. Boughton, had not long to seek in the British capital the 
recognition of their abilities which was denied to them in this 
country. 

CLA Y FOR MODELLING. 
Sir : In your article on " Modelling in Clay " you do not say 
what kind of clay is to be used and where it can be bought. By 
giving this information you will oblige. 

A Novice, New Orleans. 
Answer. — Fine gray stoneware clay is the best. It may be 
obtained at any stoneware pottery for two or three cents a pound. 



PAINTING AND GILDING ON SA TIN, VEL VE T, 
AND PLUSH. 
Caroline, Philadelphia. — (i) Janentzky & Co., of your city, 
sell a mixing fluid especially adapted for painting on plush, 
velvet, or satin. (2) In painting in water colors on velvet 
powder colors are best ; they are mixed with gum arabic and 
water. (3) In painting on plush in oils, color must be laid on 
thickly so as to make a foundation for the design. Care must 
be taken not to put it on quickly, or it will crack ; give it time to 
dry gradually. (4) To put the monogram in gold on your satin 
banner, cover the space to be gilded with a strong solution of 
isinglass. When this is dry give it a coat of gold size, and when 
the latter is not quite dry, but "tacky," lay on the gold leaf very 
carefully. 

A, A. T., Reading, Pa. — The gloss you complain of in your 
painting on satin is due probably to the glycerine in the colors ; 
for we presume your work is done in moist water-colors. By 
using Chinese white, this effect can be obviated, although it will, 
of course, destroy the transparency of the pigments. 

Barton B., Topeka, Kas.— Ox-gall is not to be used in 
painting in oils on satin. It is for water-colors only. " Rober- 
son's Medium " is best for your purpose. 



VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 
S. S., Batavia, N. Y. — Mastic varnish would be good to use 
after the oil painting is a year or two old ; but if laid on too soon 
after the picture is finished, it will cause the surface to crack' and 
probably turn dark. Retouching oil varnish, diluted with 
alcohol, if too thick, may be employed when the picture is 
finished and thoroughly dry, It is only temporary in its effect, 
however, being used merely to give additional brilliancy to the 
colors. 

• TAPESTRY PAINTING. 
"A Subscriber" is informed that she can procure all the 
materials for tapestry painting, as well as colored models for 
copying, from the Misses Wynne, 75 East 13th Street, or Mrs. 
Samuel, 42 West 23d Street, New York. The utensils and 
materials required are a winding-up easel, a stretching frame, a 
set of liquid colors, the same as used in water-color drawings, 
sable brushes of different sizes for outlines and any fine touches 
in small work ; short-haired, round, hog-hair brushes for filling 
in flat tints within the outlines and for the laying of smaller tints. 
There are canvases of various textures sold especially for this 
work. After the canvas has been well stretched on the frame, a 
sheet of "bulle," or cartridge paper of the same size, is fastened 
on it by drawing-pins stuck in the edge of the strainer, and the 
frame placed on the easel. The main outlines are then sketched 
in with a charcoal pencil, and with the lightest touch possible, 
and the excess of charcoal is removed'by blowing lightly on the 
marks. The charcoal sketch is then retraced with a lead pencil, 
so as to get a well-defined and peifectly distinct drawing, and 
the paper taken off the canvas to be pricked. Laying the paper 
perfectly flat on a woollen blanket, folded double, or on a board 
of soft wood (poplar without knots is the best), the outlines are 
pricked through with the needle or the pricking wheel. The 
needle must be held strictly upright, and the pricking wheel only 
used for straight or easily-curved lines, not for small details. To 
transfer the drawing to the canvas, the paper is again fixed to 
the frame, and the pounce bag, filled either with charcoal dust 
(black), talc (white), or a mixture of charcoal dust and ashes 
(gray), gently rubbed on the pricked paper. It is necessary to 
rub carefully and to avoid any tapping, which would render the 
traces on the canvas indistinct. When the whole is well pounc- 



ed, the paper is removed from the stretcher, and the design 
will appear dotted on the canvas. The next thing to be done is 
to trace the charcoal outlines on the canvas with color. For 
this purpose the stretcher is permanently fastened on the easel, 
leaning slightly forward. The outlining should be done with 
colors appropriate to the tone of the objects to be painted, and 
the colors sufficiently diluted with water, to render the outline 
rather faint. The design thus lined on the canvas must be 
.tapped with a switch, to shake off all the pounce powder. The 
canvas is now ready to be painted upon with, the tapestry de- 
sign, much by the same method as water-colors on paper are 
executed, that is, by a series of washes or by superpositions, 
every additional wash given to a tint increasing its intensity. 



COLOR HARMONIES AND CONTRASTS. 

French Flat, Boston. — The following table of contrasting 
and harmonizing tones gives the information you seek. As we 
are often asked by correspondents for similar advice in regard to 
color arrangements, we commend this table for general study : 

Red contrasts with Green, and harmonizes with Crimson. 

Green " ". Red " " " Yellow. 

Orange « » Blue " « <• j ^ or 

Purple " " Yellow " " " Crimson. 

Yellow ■' » Purple " •■ " \ Orange and 

r ( pale colors. 

Gold " '• Dark colore " " Light do. 

Black " " Pale " " " Deep do. 

White " " Black, Brown " " Anv color. 



,., SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Andrew Simonds, Charleston, S. C, writes: "As a sub- 
scriber to your valuable Art Amateur, I beg that you will 
tell me where Raphael's ' Lady (or Virgin) of the Chair ' is, and 
when it was painted. Also where the painting called ' The 
Betrothal of St. Catherine with the Infant Christ ' is ; I think 
the latter is attributed to Parmigiano." Raphael's "Madonna 
della Sedia " is in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and was painted 
some time during the third period of the artist's life (1508-1520). 
" The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine" by Correggio (not Par- 
migiano) is in the Louvre. Both pictures are illustrated in 
Poynter's " Classic and Italian Painting," published by Scribner 
& Welford. 

M. F., San Antonio, Tex — (1) L. Prang & Co., of Boston, we 
believe sell ornamental alphabets in color. (2) It would be a 
very dangerous experiment to fire your plaque in your kitchen 
stove. 

The Boltons, Germantown, Pa.— White enamel for high 
lights and raised figures, and bosses in china painting may be 
had of J. Marsching & Co., Park Place, New York, for 25 cents 
a bottle. 

B. T. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.— The Hancock colors are too 
numerous for us to give them in comparison with those of 
Lacroix as you suggest. If you will write to Marsching & 
Co., Park Place, New York, you may get the information. At 
all events you can buy from them Hancock's china slab, on 
which his various colors are displayed in a regular chromatic 
scalf. 

B. T., Boston. — (1) The best practical work on charcoal draw- 
ing we know of is the translation of Allonge's book, published 
by Robert Clarke & Co., price $1.00. (2) In painting on silk 
with oil colors, place them on blotting paper so that the oil may 
be absorbed, and then dilute them with spirits of turpentine ; and 
they will not spread. (3) You can get such a book of mono- 
grams for embroidery by writing to Charles E. Bentley. 

Miss Keller, Columbus, O. writes : " I wish to make light 
and shade and composition a special study this summer. Will 
you give the addresses of artists in New York to whom I could 
apply for instruction." Perhaps some artists who take pupils will 
communicate with the lady. 

S. B., Utica, N. Y.— " Purl" is a stitch in knitting. The thread 
is kept in front, the second needle is put into a stitch, as if for 
slipping it, the thread is looped round it from back to front, and 
the stitch knit out backwards. 

Pinctor wants information concerning a fire-resisting paint he 
has " heard, can be used for scene painting." We presume he 
refers to the asbestos paint, which some months since was tested 
(with what measure of success we do not remember) in a London 
theatre. It was claimed that asbestos paint could be used in any 
shade of color, and would resist the action of acids as well as fire. 

P. T., Plainfield, N. J.— (1) " A secco" means that the paint- 
ing is done on the dry plaster, being the opposite of " a fresco," 
or painting on wet plaster. (2) The Portland Vase, in 1845, was 
broken by a vandal, but it was so ingeniously mended that, as it 
stands to-day in the British Museum, the fractures can hardly be 
seen. 

Henry J., New Orleans.— In tempera painting the color is 
mixed with white Of egg; glue, or size. 

B. F. A., Toledo. — No doubt, washing your pastel drawing 
with gum, you would preserve it ; but the soft, warm appearance 
—its chief charm — would be lost thereby. 

T., Trenton, N. J. — Before making your charcoal sketch wash 
the ground with lime-water and allow it to dry ; this will set the 
charcoal. 

P. H., Lansingburgh, N. Y.— The stencil plate may be used 
with advantage for the embellishment of the cove of cornices. 
The panels of doors admit also of decorative effect, and the 
judicious employment of the lining fitch and straight edge, with 
stencilled corners, will be found little more costly than the cutting- 
in of mouldings and darkening or lightening of door stiles which 
generally pass for " decoration." 
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A NEW VOLUME OF L' ART. 
The first part of " L'Art " for the present year, just received 
from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the American agent of the French 
publishers, is more than usually varied in its letter-press. There 
are papers on David D'Angers, the apostle of the pseudo classic- 
ism of the First Empire, and on his contemporary and country- 
man, Theodore d'Aligny, a powerful painter of landscape. 
Several vigorous pen-and-ink sketches by the latter, reproduced 
in facsimile, are useful studies. Notices of contemporary artists 
include a biography of Francois-Louis Francais, with many 
illustrations of bis work, showing great versatility. Ernest 
Chesneau has an exhaustive article on Eugene Delacroix's 
superb work in Ihe " Chapelle des Saints-Anges " in the Church 
of Saint Sulpice, with etchings by Gustave Greux of the fine 
frescoes, " Jacob Wrestling with the Angel" and " Heliodorus 
Driven from the Temple." The fine collection of works by 
Rubens owned by the Duke of Westminster is described, and 
there is a valuable series of articles on Theodore Rousseau, with 
facsimiles of many pen-and-ink sketches by that greatest, per- 
haps, of French landscape painters. 



Articles of especial value to connoisseurs include one, profusely 
illustrated, on the extremely cur'ous tapestries in the old chapel 
ot Auxerre, and several in the remarkable collection of Benjamin 
Fillon, which is especially rich in 15th and 16th century medals 
and enamels. Some drawings by the famous fifteenth century 
artist and medallist, Viltore Pisano (Pisanello)— discovered in 
the Louvre in 1856, and unlil lately attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci — are very skilfully reproduced. They are wonderfully 
modern looking in style, showing a degree of grace and accurate 
modelling not usually met with in works of the period to which 
Ihey belong. The dog on page 225 and Ihe mule on page 229 
are charmingly drawn. The usual record of "Vandalisme" 
shows the neglect of the beautiful old <hurch of "Si-inte-Marie 
de la Mise"ricorde " in Venice. A sketch is given of the nobly 
sculptured facade now fallen into decay. Modern decoration has 
been added in the form of a clothes line with domestic linen 
suspended across the entrance of the church. 

A glance at " Etching in Austria for the past ten Years " shows 
that the art of Rembrandt has obtained a fair foothold in that 
country. The competition for the commission to execute the 
proposed monument at Rome of Victor Emmanuel is discussed; 
some of Thomas' costumes for "The Thousand and One 
Nights" at the Theatre du Chatelet are illustrated; and the 
editor of [.'Art, like the polished Frenchman that he is, though 
unconvinced, accepts gracefully (he verdict of the court which 
compelled him 10 pay a fine of 2400 francs for publishing too 
free a criticism, thanking the judges for so materially reducing 
the amount — 26,000 francs — claimed by the plaintiffs. 

Besides the etchings we have named, there are tight of paint- 
ings in the collection of M. A. Febvre : Aart Van der Neer's 
"Twilight," Van Ruisdael's " Torrent, " Francesco Guardi's 
" Santa Maria della Salute " all etched by Greux; Guardi's 
"San Giorgio Maggiore,'' by Botilardfils; the same painter's 
" Piazza San Marco,-' by Teyssonnieres ; Greuze's " L'Effroi " 
by E. Salmon; Pater's "E£te Galante," from the same needle, 
Boucher's " Toilet of Venus " by E. Abot ; Boucher's ' " Les 
Lavandieres " also is given, etched by L. Desbrosses. There is 
also a very strong plate by Lucien Gautirr of the Bridge of 
Saints-Peres, Pans; M. Gaueherel interprets, Wi'h his usual 
skill, Camille Bernier's " La Lande de Kerreriic ;" and M. 
Ramus gives a striking rendering of Maurice Bompard's " Un 
De'but k l'Atelier," despite his objectionable stippling for the 
flesh tones and the careless drawing of the feet of the model. 



The Illustrated Salon Catalogue for 1882 has been 
received from Paris by Mr. J. W. Bouton. It contains, as usual, 
hundreds of reproductions of autographic sketches contributed by 
the exhibiting artists. The drawings are more carefully done 
than usual, and the printing is belter. Some give a disappoint- 
ing idea of the paintings they represent ; while others by their 
attractive drawing or interest of subject give factitious importance 
to works of little merit. Belonging to the former class is J. P. 
Laurens' " Last Moments of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico." 
Judging from the artist's sketch, which we reproduce, it would 
appear that the composition is stiff, and the treatment of the 
subject commonplace. Mr. John S. Sargent gives the merest 
suggestion of his "Spanish Dance"; but all reports speak 
favorably of the work of our talented countryman. Mr. F. M. 
Boggs, another very clever American, furnishes a beautiful little 
drawing of his "Arrival of Small Boats at Dieppe." Miss 
Elizabeth Gardner's " Daphnis and Chloe" looks very like the 
young people in her Salon picture last year with Iheir pose just 
shifted a little so as to form a new tableau. Lefebvre's sketch of 
his large picture for Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt — " Attiring the Bride " 
— shows a charming composition. Jean Aubert's sketches of his 
graceful fancies, " The Breeze," owned by Mr. S. P. Avery, and 
"Winter," are examples of a school of delicate sentiment 
peculiarly French, and contrasting strangely with the vulgar 
nudities, no less characteristic and French, which mar every 
Salon exhibition. Aubert's sketch of "Winter" gives the 
motive for a very pretty Christmas card. Indeed, should there 
be another prize competition for holiday cards, we do not know 
where the contestants could find so many suggestions as in this 
catalogue. The publication has the more permanent value, how- 
ever, of an annual pictorial record of French art. By the way, 
we are glad to hear from Mr. Bouton that certain of the back 
volumes, which, having become rare, were sold at very high 
prices, have been reprinted and can now be had from him. 

The Pocket Guide for Europe, by Thomas W. Knox, 
just issued by Chas. T. Dillingham, is a practical hand-book for 
travellers on the Continent and the British Isles, and through 
Northern Africa, Egypt, and the Holy Land. A better little 
book of the sort it would be difficult to find. Colonel Knox is an 
old traveller, and it is no small recommendation for his guide 
that he can say as he does (hat " he has gone over nearly all the 
ground he describes, and speaks from personal experience of the 
hotels, railways, steamboats, diligences and other means ' of 
travel in Europe." The little volume is well printed in fair-sized 
type, and is serviceably bound. 

A REMARKABLE WINDOW. 

One of the most important pieces of stained-glass decoration 
in the world is the magnificent west window, lately placed in the 
dining-room of W. K. Vanderbilt's new house on Fifth Avenue 
in this city. It is about twenty-one feet high by eighteen feet in 
width, and represents the " Meeting of Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. on the Field of the Clolh of Gold." The two kings appear 
on horseback in the act of shaking hands ; Queen Claude and 
Anne Boleyn stand in front of a richly decorated tent, and, 
grouped around, are numerous gayly clad nobles artd statesmen, 
knights, squires, and men-at-arms, pages and jesters, heralds 
and banner-bearers— making in all 133 figures. The French 
king is clad entirely in white, and is on a white horse ; his fellow 
monarch rides a brown horse, and wears an ermined robe with 
gold chain and collaret. The faces are taken from the portrait 
of Henry by Holbein and that of Francis by Titian. The 
numerous figures are so ingeniously arranged that scarcely any 
of them are cut by the stone mullions and transoms Which 
separate the fifteen divisions of the window. 

The colored glass admits much light, yet is rich and brilliant 
The textures of silks, satins, velvets, metals, and stuffs are ren- 
dered with success. The figures, the nearest of which is eight 
feet high, are boldly designed and painted with spirit, the faces 
being very life-like. Pure white glass— not colorless glass— has 
been used with fine effect and in large quantity. The costumes 
have been studied with care and are rich and brilliant. The 
, outline drawing has been all done with the leading which is 
hardly observable. The general effect is like looking through a 
window past the mullions and transoms at an actual scene 
Shadows are sparingly employed and everything is kept as light 
as possible. The only part which might be improved is the 
background, which was purposely kept almost coloiless to con- 
centrate the attention on the figures. The treatment of this and 
the sky might have been somewhat stronger and brighter, and 
the foliage of the few trees seen leaves something to be desired 
There is also a number of small side windows, decorated with 
escutcheons, armor, and musical instruments, carefully repro- 
Juced from examples now extant. 

The eminent French artist, Eugene Stanislas Oudinot de- 
signed the whole work, painted all the principal faces himself 
and went over the remainder, which were done by his pupils' 
strengthening or adding here and there. Some six months were 
spent in the manufacture of the principal window. M. Oudinot 
is a member of the jury of the Salon des Arts Decoratifs, a knight 



